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CONTEST: “RESOLVED THAT THE | 
UNITED STATES OUGHT TO RETAIN | 


THE PHILIPPINES.” 


FIRST ARGUMENT FOR AFFIRMATIVE 


BY R. LEO BIRD. 


“The resolution . presupposes 


two conditions, first, that we have 
the Philippines and second, that 
we are able to retain them. The 
question is not whether we can 
get them, or whether we are jus- 
titied in taking them for they 
are already ours. Nor is it a 
question as to whether we shall 
give them a territorial, a state, | 
ora military government. The 
future must determine our civil 
policy. What wholly and solely 
concerns us in this discussion is, 
‘Ought we to retain the Philip- 
pines?’ 


fare of 8,000,000 people is, by the 
fortunes of war now. in our hands. 


Shall we, dare we, cast off the re- 
sponsibility? 

“TI recognize that self-preser- 
vation is the first law of nations 
as well as of individuals. The 
question then arises, will the re- 
taining of the Philippines help or 
hinder our national life? Let us 
first consider our material inter- 
ests, 

“The commerce between Eu- 
rope and America is practically 
a fixed quantity; and while close 
competition will bring certain 
changes, these changes will not 
be sudden nor unduly far extend- 
ed. But the Orient presents a 
different proposition. Just now 
-the Western world is contending 
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for the trade of the Kast. Are 
we to lose an opportunity that 
may not occur again in a thou- 
sand years? 

“The Philippine Islands in the 
hands of a great nation like ours 
are practically a key tothe trade 
of Oriental nations. We need 
such an outlet for our products 
and manufactures, Over produc- 
tion periodically gluts American 
markets, bringing with it panic 
and bankruptcy. The trade of the 
Orient, even our opponents will 
concede to be necessary to our 
commercial prosperity. 

“But leaving for.a time the 
larger question, will not the trade 
of the Philippines alone justify 
our retaining these Islands? The 
Philippine exports for.1867 were 


$41,500,000, the imports, $18,000, | 


000. The revenues for the year 
ending June 30th 1897 were $17, 
500,000. Now I ask would it not 
be a great advantage to the com- 
merce of the United States to se- 
cure this trade? 

“The gratifying fact is that the 
products of the Philippines will 
in no wise imperil those of the 
United States. Theirs are trop- 
ical, ours are temperate and sub- 
tropical. In order that this may 
be more clearly understood let 
us see what the leading products 
of the Philippines are. 

“The celebrated Manila hemp 
is the most valuable of all fibers 


for cordage. It has been found 
impossible to raise it any where 
eicams in these Islands. The im- 
| portance of this product to Amer- 
ican industries was widely real- 
ized last year when on account 
of the war we were deprived of 
our usual supply. Binding twine 
advanced 34 cents. on the pound 
and cost the farmers a little more 
than $6,000,000 extra forthe har- 
vesting of their grain. Nearly 
1,000,000 bales of hemp are ship- 
ped vearly at an export value of 
$15,000,000. 

“The export in sugar annually 
amounts to $13,000,000. No one 
will say that our sugar industry 
is in danger, since we produce 
only about 25 per cent. of what 
we consume. Of tobacco and ci- 
gars $4,000,000 worth are export- 
ed annually. Good authorities 
say that nowhere do there exist 
tiner facilities for growing coffee 
than in the Philippines; and with 
proper management the raising 
of tea and coffee would be one of 
the leading industries of the 
Islands. Heretofore Spain has 
kept down the production of 
these commodities by special tax- 
ation, but hereafterthey will have 
a free field and will soon rank 
high with the tea and coffee coun- 
tries ofthe world. Time will not 
permit me to dwell upon the vir- 
gin forests, filled with the choic- 
est woods known to commerce, 
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or the innumerable plant pro-|000 is yearly imported, but all 


ducts to be obtained only in trop- 
ical regions. If reports may be 
trusted, the Islands are full of 
precious metals and will prove an 
El Dorado to the intelligent mi- 
ner. 

“So far then as exports are 
concerned, commercial control 
of the Islands presents a problem 
in which we have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose. 

“Let us glance at the imports. 
Kven in these articles in which 
the United States stands at the 
head, our share of the imports 
has not hitherto amounted to 10 
per cent. Agricultural imple- 
ments are just beginning to be 
introduced. In 1897 our propor- 
tion was only 6 per cent. of this 
trade. The annual importation 
of wheat flour is $1,000,000, of 
which we furnish only 1 per cent. 
Our principal export to the Phil- 
ippines has been petroleum, but 
of their annual import of $1,000, 
000 the United States has sup- 
plied only $45,000, or 4 of 1 per 
cent. Cotton yarns to the value 
of $2,500,000 are yearly imported, 
but the United States has not 
supplied enough to make a pair 
of baby stockings. Five hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of 
paper is yearly sent to the 
Islands. The United States has 
furnished none of this. Bar iron 
and steel to the value of $1,250,- 


has hitherto come from Europe. 

“The list might be extended 
almost indefinitely if time would 
permit. Enough has been given 
however, to show how little of 
the deserved protits we have real- 
ly received: But how different 
it will be if the United States re- 
tains the Islands! Our cotton 
farms and factories, our wheat 
fields and flour mills, petroleum 
wells and iron mines, with innu- 
merable other industries will all 
bum in the new found prosperity. 

“Let me ask then, ladies and 
gentlemen, does the argument of 
self-preservation justify this na- 
tion in retaining the Islands? 

“ But no lasting prosperity can 
come to any nation through a 
policy that involves injustice to 
another nation. If our gain 
should prove to be the Philippine 
loss then we may well hesitate. 
Tobe truly good, this policy must 
be good for the Filipinos as 
well as for ourselves. Let us 
glance at their condition and see 
whether they are in need of our 
civilization. 

“Hitherto these peoples have 
been obliged to pay taxes for be- 
ing born, for dying, and for al- 
most every event between birth 
and death. Moreover, when the 
taxes were in arrears the punish- 
ments were heavy and inexora- 
ble. 


“Every male over 21 years had 
to pay an annual poll tax of 
about $18.00, every female a tax 
of $14. To gather and sell cocoa- 
nuts from their own trees they 
must pay a tax. No one in the 
Philippines could kill his own 
beeves or clip his own flock with- 
out paying for the privilege. 
Nay. he dared not cut down a 
tree on his own plantation with- 
out first paying a fee of 25c. to 
the ubiquitous tax collector. 
‘There was a carriage tax of $3 
a year on each wheel, and on 
every horse a tax of $4.00 a year. 
Add to this the fact that the 
working classes often received 
only 10e. per day for their labor, 
and we wonder how the poor na- 
tives have been able to exist. 


* We dare do anything that is 
right; and if it is for the best 
good of these people to teach 
‘them how to drive, before putting 
the reins into their hands, who 
shall say that we are not doing 
right? If our opponents can dig 
up a mouldy political maxim 
which seems to forbid doing this 
thing, all I can say is, they had 
better bury it again. No man 
has ever lived or ever will live, 
capable of formulating political 
‘doctrines that will fit every exi- 
gency of future times. The form 
of government, however, cuts no 
figure in this discussion. We 
have the islands, the question is 
shall we retain them? 

* But after all what is this talk 
about the civil rights and the 


‘We ask our opponents then,|civil liberties of the Filipinos? 
whether it will be a God-send to!It is a conceded fact that at pres- 


these people to have American 
methods of industry and taxation 
prevail among them? We hear 
a great cry just now about sub- 
verting the liberties of this unfor- 
tunate people. We ask whether 
the subversion Americans con- 
template will improve or make 
worse the material conditions in 
these islands ? 

“*But granted,’ they say, ‘that 
material conditions will be im- 
proved, what about civil liberty? 
Dare we undertake to govern a 
people with abridged civil and 
political privileges ?’ 


lent they are able neither to ap- 


preciate nor live by the higher 
light of our institution. We 
readily concede that you cannot 
make American states in the full 
meaning of the term out of these 
islands. ‘And it may be a gene- 
ration before they are prepared 
for self-government. What then? 
Because we cannot give them all 
that we have, shall we therefore 
give them nothing? Because 
they are not ready to enter the 
sisterhood of states, is it any ar- 
gument, either from their point 
of view or ours, that the United 
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States ought not to retain them? 
“The fact is, man must live be- 
fore he can become cultured, po- 
litically, socially, or otherwise. 
What these peoples need first is 
emancipation from cruel and op- 
pressive laws. Can America so 
emancipate them? What they 
need next is industrial opportun- 
ity—a. chance to enjoy the 
fruits of their labors, Will 
Ameérican ‘methods give them 
these rights? If so, then with 
freedom from oppression and 
with national prosperity, will 
come peace and opportunity for 
political and social evolution; 
and when these people shall be 
ready for extended civil rights, 
can any one doubt that such 
rights will be given them? 

“Retention of the Islands by 
the United States will.therefore 
be not only of great industrial 
advantage to this country, but 
the salvation of the Filipinos 
themselves; and if we can say 
this of the Islands in their pres- 
ent undeveloped state, how much 
truer it will be a decade hence 
when their resources will be mul- 
tiplied a hundred-fold ! 

‘But there is another aspect to 
this question. Such advantages 
ean come to both nations only 
throngh our people settling, in 
the Islands. The argument is 
advanced that Americans cannot 
or will not settle in the Philip- 


pines. On this point I quote 
Major Theodore Sternberg in an 
official letter to our war depart- 
ment: 

“*T wish you would call the 


attention of the President and 
Secretary of War to this fact: 
There are not fewer than 10 per 
cent. of the volunteers who wish 
to remain here and engage in 
agriculture, lumbering and min- 
ing. From every point of view 
this should be encouraged, unless 
America means to haul down its 
flag and sneak home. The time 
will come when every American 


will recognize the value of th 
Tslands. Now these soldiers 
wish to be discharged here with 
travel pay. This will be their 
capital. The only way to Amer- 
icanize these Islands is by the 
example of American pioneers 
engaged in making a home for 
themselves. J take no stock in 
the cry that white men cannot 
work in the tropics. They can, 
when working for - themselves. 
There are no healthier people 
than the English and the Scoteh 
who have lived here for many 
years. If I were twenty years 
younger | would make my home 
here on a farm.’ 


gentlemen, when such golden 
opportunities for young Ameri- 
cans are in our hands, shall we 
deliberately throw them away 
by giving up the island a 
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“Now I ask you, ladies and 


“Ht j is tiles ound that our re- 
publican principles cannot be 
given to the Filipinos. How 
strange if our principles, which 
we believe are the best in the 
world, are not capable of exten- 
sion because of their excellence. 
Our political blessings and _ privi- 
leges are not confined to any one 
race or people. We have brought 
together and given one great na- 
tional spirit and idea to the lib- 
erty-loving English, the unselfish 
Irish, the thrifty Germans, the 
patriotic Frenchman, the indus- 
trious Hollanders, the persevering 
Swedes and the long-suffering 
African, and now we are going 
to give our blessings to the 
oppressed Filipinos. Who dare 
say that our possibilities are cir- 
eumscribed by physical or racial 
boundaries. No, if there is a 
broader, deeper, more compre- 
hensive word in the language 


lan intellectual, 


because they furnish a field of 
enterprise for American citizens. 
These advantages express our 
side. From the Filipinos’ point 
of view we ought to retain 
them because we can give them 
justice where they have had only 
oppression; material prosperity 
where they have been barely a- 
ble to live; and with justice and 
industrial opportunity will come 
social, and moral 
uplifting that will in due time 
prepare them for self-govern- 
ment. 

“ Lastly, ladies and gentlemen, 
we must retain the Islands be- 
cause there is no other honorable 
solution to the problem we have 
ourselves created.” 

Mr. N. T. Porter of the U. of U., 
the first speaker of the negative, 
endeavored to show that. in re- 
taining the Philippines the Unit- 
ed States broke its pledge. He 


than American it is that unfath- also, in answer toa statement by 


omed and unfathomable word 
‘humanity.’ 

“1 submit then, Hon. Judges, 
ladies and gentlemen, that we 
ought to retain the Philippines, 
first, because they are the key to 
the oriental trade; second, be- 
cause they will enable us to get 


Mr. Bird that it is the United 
States’ duty to retain the Islands 
inthe name of humanity,attempt- 
ed to prove that the retaining of 
the Islands was directly opposed 
to humanity inasmuch as it de- 
prived those peoples of .their in- 
valuable right of control. 


at least cost products that our own| sECOND ARGUMENT FOR AFFIRMA- 


country cannot supply; third, be- 
cause they will furnish an outlet 
for, and therefore serve to stimu- 
late, home production; 


TIVE. 
BY ED. M. ROWE. 


“My colleague has discussed 


fourth,|the political and material sides 
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of this question. I now invite|hearts to pity; but still we did 
your attention to a higher aspect not act. Then came the climax 
—that of eur moral obligation.j}of human _ atrocity. Spain 
Just as no individual can escape | through the edicts of Weyler 
his duty to society, so no enlight-|condemned one and a half mil- 
ened nation will withdraw its|lion Cubans to death by starva- 
power in the uplifting of man-/tion. For what else: can the 
kind. For nations as for indi-|reconcentrado movement be 
viduals, exists the great law ofj|called? And still our nation re- 
civilization—the Fatherhood of|fused to take up arms. ‘If I 
God and the Brotherhood of|cannot appeal to their mercy,’ 
Man. said the God of Hosts, ‘I will 
“The Israelites for over four|arouse their vengeance. And 
hundred years were under the|so he permitted Spain to wreak 
iron hand of Pharaoh’s taskmas-| out the imbecile hate and damna- 
ters. But the day of their deliv-| ble treachery that lay coiled in 
erance came; the God of nations|her heart. It was only when two 
raised up a Moses to set them|/hundred and sixty-six of our 
free. The Cubans and the Fil-|brave sailors were foully mur- 
ipinos have for a longer time|dered, that the strength of the 
been under a power more cruel] nation was aroused. 
and relentless than that of the} ‘“Youknow the restof the story. 
Egyptian King and once again| Wherever the battle-ery, ‘ Re- 
the God of nations hasmade bare| member the Maine,’ was heard 
his arm of power. The Moses|there came victory. First Ma- 
raised up in our day is the “land|nilla, then El] Morro, then Santi- 
of the free and the home of the|ago. By asuccession of victories 
brave.” unparalled for swiftness and de- 
“ Who can doubt that destiny | cisiveness, the Cubans, the Porto 
has used our arms for the eman-! Ricans, and the Filipinos, were 
cipation of these peoples? Let delivered from bondage; and with 
us briefly trace the history of the; their deliverance came the re- 
movement that has placed the|sponsibility of this nation. 
Philippines in our hands. For| ‘One year ago, the people who 
years we heard the cries of these|are to-day loudest in denouncing 
peoples east and west of us; heard|the policy of the government, 
the story of Spanish cruelty and} were foremost in demanding that 
oppression. We heard their|we take up arms in behalf of an 
cries, | say, and they stirred our|oppressed people. President Mc- 


~. 


Kinley hesitated a long time, 
having known something of the 
horrors of war and foreseeing 
the conplications America would 
encounter should our arms be 
victorious. With the overthrow 
of Spain’s power comes a problem 
that we must face with a rosolute 
determination to do our whole 
duty. Now those people who, a 
year ago, shouted loudest for war, 
ery ‘Imperialism! Imperialism!’ 

“In answer to them I quote 
President McKinley: ‘No imper- 


\ lal designs lurk in the American 
_ mind. 
' can sentiment, thought, and, pur- 


They are alien to Ameri- 


pose. Our priceless principles 


‘undergo no change beneath a 


tropical sun. They go with the 
flag. They are wrought in every 
one of its sacred folds and are 
inextinguishable in its shining 
stars.’ 

“*T have scant sympathy,’ says 
Colonel Roosevelt, ‘with that 
mock humanitarianism which 
is alien to the spirit of true 
religion, to the spirit of civili- 
zation, which would prevent 
the great order-loving, liberty- 


loving nations from doing their 


duty in the earth’s waste places, 
because there is a need of some 
rough surgery at the outset. I 
do not ‘speak merely of my own 
country. I hope that every man 
who strives to be efficient and 
moral, will realize that it is for. 


the interest of humanity to have 
civilization go forward, to have 
the higher supplant the lower 
life. Small indeed is my sympa- 
thy with those people, who, some- 
times in prose and sometimes in 
verse, bemoan the fact that the 
champions of civilization and of 
right have overcome the cham- 
pions of barbarism and tyranny. 
Cast aside the selfish view. I 
don’t ask that you look at it from 
a merely national standpoint, 
but that you look at it from the 
standpoint of righteousness.’ 

“ We have driven out the Span-] 
iards, and it was not, for us,a 
very serious task. Now we 
approach the really serious task. 
Now we are to prove that we 
can do well what the Spaniards 
did so badly. We have assumed 
a heavy burden and a heavy re- 
sponsibility. Woe to us if we do 
not immensely improve it. I 
have no sympathy with the man 
who cries out against the burden. 
If this great nation—contem- 
plating the vastness of its do- 
main, its history, the memory 
of her soldiers and _ sailors, 
of statesmen, commonwealth- 
builders, and commonwealth- 
weilders is afraid, and stands 
back cowardly before the task, 
we may well believe that the 
decadence of our race has begun. 
We have got to show our prac- 
tical common sense and the fer- 
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vent religious spirit character- 
istic of our race. If any one of 
these islands is not fit for self- 
government, then we must 
govern until it is fit. 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen, 
if we do not retain these islands 
what is the alternative presented 
before us? It is not as if we had 
never entered upon this enter- 
prise. Itis not asif the islands 
were still under the control of 
Spain. We have actually dis- 
placed the power of one nation 
and the Islands are now in our 
possession. It is, I believe, rec- 
ognized as an axiom of inter- 
national law that a power which 
destroys one government in a 
community is bound to see that 
another government is estab- 
lished in its place; it certainly is 
an axiom in morals. 

“But it may be asked, ‘ Need 
we trouble ourselves about a 
stable government in_ these 
Islands? Why not leave the 
rest of the problem with the 
Filipinos themselves?’ 

“Two difficulties present them- 
selves in such a solution. In 
the first place, who believes for a 
moment that the question of 
control would be left to the Fili- 
pinos,. should we withdraw? 
Who can doubt that Germany, 
France, or Russia, would im- 
mediately pounce upon the 
possessions of. this 


people? We may concede that 
even under such circumstances 
their lot in life would be much 
improved. But, after all, would 
it not be ‘humiliating for Amer- 
ica to be the means of rescuing 
a people from tyranny only to 
let them fall into the clutches of 
despotism ? 

“Take another view of the case. 
Suppose Aguinaldo’s demands 
should be complied with and he 
be left free to form a republic. 
Does any. one believe that the 
Filipinos are capable of self- 
government? Would there not 
in fact be as many petty states 
as there are tribes? Think of 
the internal wars that would re- 
sult, if a people whose  baser 
passions, only, have been fos- 
tered by three hundred years of 
oppression should .suddenly be 
turned loose upon one another. 
No doubt in time an. equilibrium 
would again come over the storm- 
tossed Islands, but it would be the 
equilibrium of savagery not of 
civilization. Would America be 
proud of such an emancipation? 

“It becomes clear then, ladies 
and gentlemen, that the United 
States cannot honorably with- 
draw its influence from this un- 
happy people, even if it would. 
It is no part of the affirmative 
side to indicate what shall be done 
with these Islands. Our point is 


helpless | gained if we show that the United 
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States ought to retain them. But 
lam willing to look beyond and 
consider the question of what we 
shall do with them. 

*Kstablish a protectorate” say 
our opponents. If this means 
filling the Pacific with our iron- 
clads to keep off European pow- 
ers while the Filipinos are trying 
their experiment of self-govern- 
ment, we having no voice in in- 
ternal affairs and receiving no 
financial aid from the islands 
themselves, it is clearly out of 
the question. This then is our 
predicament: We cannot give 
them up to the powers of the 
world; we cannot leave them to 
themselves; nor can we form a 
protectorate. ‘There remains but 
one course left. We must occupy 
the Islands and prepare them for 
American civilization and the 
freedom which we ourselves en- 
joy. 

“Our first step will be the es- 
tablishment of justice, which is 
the essence of the moral law, ‘Do 
ye unto others as ye would have 
them do unto you.’ In view of 
the crying injustice they have 
suffered in the past, American 
methods of interpreting the law 
will bring peace, good will, and 
friendship. Then in every town 
and hamlet we shall build the 
little red school-house—symbol 
of modern civilization. Here we 
shall prepare the soil of intelli- 


gence and plant in it the seed 
of democratic institutions. And 
while from countless fields of in- 
dustry established by American 
enterprise there comes the con- 
tented song of the laborer, the 
refrain will be echoed from a 
thousand school-rooms, in which 
will be growing to manhood and 
womanhood the intelligent citi- 
zens of a future self-governing 
State. 

“The question then remains: 
Have we the moral courage to 
undertake the mission so mani- 
festly given us by the God of 
nations? I do not hold out the 
thought that this work is to be 
ove of unmixed pleasure. It 
means ‘the giving of ourselves 
for the benefit of mankind. Our 
object and purpose is not lord- 
ship but service. In_ the 
language of Rudyard Kipling: 

‘* ‘Take up the whiteman’s burden, 

Ye dare not stoop to less, 

Nor eall too loud on freedom 

To cloke your weariness. 

By all ye will and whisper, 

By all ye have or do, 
The silent sullen peoples 
Shall weigh your God and you.’ 

“But our opponents say we 
shall uot enter upon this mission 
of love for mankind. We shall 
not carry our torch of civilization 
to lands of darkness. God is 
not the father of all. These are 
not our brothers. We shall stay 


at home and live in selfish ease, 
oblivious to the call of duty. 
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“What will be our destiny 
should we carry out this policy? 
A man grows great not by what 
he shirks but by what he grapples 
with and overcomes and the same 
is true of anation. More patriot- 
ism, more national strength was 
evolved by three short months 
of our late war for the emanci- 
pation of our fellow-man than 
during three decades of sluggish 
peaceand selfish prosperity. And 
so in this new and greater conquest 
before us—the planting of civil- 
ization in the hearts of an alien 
people-—we shall find ourselves 
growing united and strong as no- 
thing else could cause us to grow. 
But as surely as we fail in this 
misson so surely will this nation 
be weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, shall we permit such a 
failure to take place? I say the 
glory that should be ours shall 
not be given to another people. 
We shall never lose our place as 
the torch-bearer to all mankind.” 

Mr. Joseph J. Cannon was the 
second speaker of the negative. 
By comparing statistically Amer- 
ican commerce with that of col- 
ony-holding nations he argued 
that colonies were not of real 
benefit to commerce but really a 
great detriment. He stated that it 
is our duty to uphold struggling 
humanity, not only the Malays) 


Mr. Porter followed with a 
tame rebuttal. He asked, “Can 
not we treat our base of com- 
mercial operations without op- 
pressing other peoples?” Com- 
merce does not follow the flag it 
follows markets. In acquiring 
the Philippines we drag our- 
selvesdown rather than lift them 
up. Imperialism is opposed to 
our constitution. It isin viola- 
tion of a national pledge and of 
Filipino rights. 

In rebuttal Mr. Bird made a 
number of points. He detailed 
the bribery of Aguinaldo, by the 
Spanish, to abandon his country 
and go to Hong Kong, and to re- 
turn to establish the  so-call- 
ed Filipino Government. He 
claimed that Aguinaldo did not 
represent the best classes, that 
the best element was for annex 
ation to the United States, The 
United States should no longer 
remain hidden by itself, and is 
better fitted for colonial admin- 
istration than other countries. 


We must retain control of the | 


Islands because they are the key 
to Oriental trade; because they 
present great opportunities for 
young Americans; because the 
immense custom receipts ought 
to come to us to pay us for our 
trouble and expense; because the 
Filipinos really welcome the 
Americans; becanse where we 


but even South and Central 
America. H 


destroy one government we are 
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duty bound to see that another 
government is established in its 
place; because our government 
is the only stable one in the 
Islands; because other powers 
are ready to seize the islands if 
we abandon them; and because no 
other honorable course is left us. 
NOT QUITE A ROMANCE, 


The students who have been 
viewing the human skull now on 
exhibition in room A, may find 
some interest in the following 
authentic account of the tragic 
death of the person to whom it 


belonged: 
It is now about sixteen years 


since the events of this tale 
made the impression, on my 
memory, which enables me to 
recall them as if it were but yes- 
terday. We were at the time 
residing on a ranch in Piute 
County, about a mile below 
what has since been called Crys- 
tal Springs, on the Sevier River. 

Indians in our neighborhood 
were not unfrequent visitors, 
but hitherto their actions had 
been of so naturalan order as to 
attract no special attention. But 
on the day of which I write 
something unusual seemed to 
have aroused them to special 
activity. It was a bright August 
morning when we learned of the 
presence of about thirty of our 
dusky neighbors, of both sexes 
and all ages, but as yet our curi- 


osity had received no other 


satisfaction than mere conjec- 
ture. Meanwhile the Indians 
had established, what seemed to 
be signal stations, on the sum- 
mits of three or four neighbor- 
ing hills overlooking the valley. 
From these stations, the Indians, 
racing like mad, rode to and fro 
as if some demon impelled them 
onward. ‘l'heir jaded ponies at 
every leap flinching beneath the 
cruel goad that cut their heated 
flanks, 

About three o’clock p.m. an 
old squaw, of about fifty years, 
dismounted from her trembling 
beast, entered the house, and 
asked for water. While drink- 
ing and, at the same time ges- 
ticulating wildly, we managed 
to learn from her the following 
story which was told in pretty 
good English. The tribe was 
from Konosh, Millard County. 
Their camp had lately been dis- 
turbed by the abduction of one 
of their daughters by an old 
buck of the same tribe. 

Fair “Maggie” had been be- 
trothed to a worthy young 
brave, a fact which brought upon 
him the jealous wrath of an old 
suitor by the name of Rusty 
Foot who took this desperate 
way of settling the dispute. 

The sorrowing young lover en- 
listed the sympathies of the 
whole tribe, and started in hot 
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pursuit. After being out several 
days the hero of their number, 
young “Never Afraid” was am- 
bushed in Circleville Canyon 
and shot through the body by 
his cruel rival. The old squaw 
in her excitement described the 
flight of the bullet, its course 
through the young man’s abdo- 
men, his agonizing groan and 
sickening faint, with such graphic 
precision that all of our sympa- 
thies were awakened in behalf of 
the suffering young red man, the 
death or recovery of whom has 
never been ascertained. 

It was known that the skulk- 
ing Indian was now in our vi- 
cinity, perhaps among the wil- 
lows that skirted the river. 
Would he be taken? Would 
some others lose their lives in 
his pursuit? What would be 
done with him if he were cap- 
tured? These were the questions 
discussed by all the neighboring 
ranchers as soon as the secret of 
the raid had been revealed. 
They had not long to wait how- 
ever, for about six o’clock the 
same evening a moody Indian 
passed along the road at the head 
of a dozen grim warriors. The 
prisoner was on foot, walking 
about two rods in head of the 
twelve horsemen. He was of 
large stature, wore the ordinary 
dress of the Utah Indian, over- 
alls, moccasins, and shirt. He 


appeared to be about fifty years 
of age, but was a splendid type 
of physical strength. His firm 
step and dignified air betrayed 
no mark of fear or remorse. The 
procession moved like a funeral 
cortege, the prisoner and the 
guard alike seemed swallowed up 
in solemn meditation. 

At this time scarcely an idea 
could be formed of the impend- 
ing fate of the culprit, but ere 
the retiring sun had ceased to 
bathe the eastern hills, that hasty 
jury had found a verdict. The 
unhappy man was to yield up 
his lite for the debt of his crime. 
Just as the shaddows of evening 
were falling o’er the landscape, 
he courageously uttered his last 


farewell. 

Being in an unfrequented local- 
ity it was some days before an 
investigation took place. The fact 
was revealed that the gunshot 
heard that evening was really 
the occasion for an Indian grave. 
No one disturbed the heap of 
stones which marked the spot 
until about a year ago, when a 
mischievous boy unearthed the 
skeleton, removing from the 
grave a gun and several arrow 
heads. The latter, accompan- 
ing the skull, were presented to 
Prof. Miller last summer, by a 
young man whose interest in 
anatomy had led him to the 
place in search of specimens. 

_ 5. A. Harris. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


THe University people chal- 
lenged us and we accepted. They 
selected the question for debate, 
weagreed. They madethe choice 
of sides, we acquiesced. They 
took the liberty of changing de- 
baters and of selecting as their 
champion a graduate of many 
years standing, who has served on 
a mission, who has been County 
Superintendent of schools, who 
has had much experience as 
a public orator and by whom, as 
they supposed, we were clearly 
outclassed. We did not object 
to this outrage. They appointed 
judges, whom even during the 
debate they crowded about and 
tried to influence. Still we held 
our peace, but now that, with all 
the odds against us, the Chroni- 
cle comes the “ baby” act instead 
of owning up to a fair defeat we 
may be excused for giving an im- 


partial account of the proceedings. 

Mr. Stephen L. Richards open- 
ed the intellectual feast with a 
narrative that was handicapped 
from the outset by lack of origin- 
ality in theme, though not in 
treatment. “After Long Years” 
was delivered in a manner that 
‘|harmonized well with style and 
subject. The judges claimed that 
Mr. Richard’s production, which 
from a literary standpoint was 
almost faultless, was too long. 
In fact it was one-fourth shorter 
than Miss Pike’s story “ The Vol- 
unteer” which the Chronicle is 
pleased to denominate “ catchy.” 
Why in the world did not the U. 
of U. give us something “ catchy?” 
It is noteworthy that when Miss 
Pike concluded her charming sto- 
ry, so happily delivered, everyone 
applauded except the judges who 
were naturally impartial and the 
University Professors who could 
see nothing worthy of recognition 
that did not wear the crimson 
and silver. 

The fact that our opponents 
selected the negative of the ques- 
tion “Resolved that the United 
States ought to retain the Philip- 
pines” and their own statement 
that from the merits of the ques- 
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tion they considered that they|so Mr. Rowe discussed the moral 


had a “soft snap,” showed that 
they were prepared to take every 
advantage and so our debaters 
determined to study night and 
day until the subject and its de- 
livery were mastered. To this 
is our success due. Of course if 
the other side did not consider 
effort necessary we are not to 
blame. 

Mr. R. Leo Bird opened for the 
affirmative. His argument was 
not only wellarranged but it was 
a logical unit and when he con- 
cluded-every proposition that he 
laid down had been well sustain- 
ed. In this respect Mr. Cannon’s 
effort for the negative proved a 
failure. Lack of crystallization, 
of unity, of climax, impaired what 
might have been made a power- 
ful speech. 

Our second speaker, Mr. Rowe, 
made what the News termed the 

“oratorical effort” of theevening. 
His oration appealed more to the 
audience than did Mr. Bird’s, but 
it did not score so many points 
in the minds of the judges. As Mr. 
Bird had dealt with the political 
and commercial reasons for the 


Philippines remaining in statu quo 


and social phases of the case. Mr. 
N. T. Porter, County Superintend- 
ent of schools for Davis County, 
was the heavyweight for the neg- 
ative but had given to his subject 
neither the study nor the prepar- 
ation which it demanded. 

The arguments in rebuttal were 
decisive in the minds of all im- 
partial listeners. . The sympathy 
of the Salt Lake audience could 
be seen to change to the side of- 
the Provo boys as Mr. Bird ham- 
mered home his conclusions, 
wasting no time im oratory and 
making every word count. So 
the debate was won. It was ap- 
parently a difficult matter for 
the judges, in the face of the Uni- 
versity men in the body of the 
house, the hired “rooters” in the 
gallery and the faculty on the 
stage, to do us justice but it came. 
We are proud of our representa- 
tives and have none but the kind- 
est feelings toward our adversa- 
ries. Nevertheless we must as- 
sure the University people that 
in event of other contests, so far 
aS we are concerned they can 
never again have everything in 


their own hands. 
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THE work done by the music 
department of the Academy dur- 
ing the past year, is meritorious 
of our praise. Not only is the 
department to be complimented 
on the excellent work done in the 
school but attention should be 
given as well to the undertakings 
foreign to the institution. Could 
the speak, publicly, 
their minds, they would undoubt- 
edly express their thanks and 
gratitude, for the pleasure of lis- 
tening, every morning, to the 
mellow strains that come smooth- 
ly and effectually from the throats 
of the choir members, as they 
pour forth their souls in praise 
to God. No doubt many would 
say that the inspiration caught 
from the devotional songs re- 
mains with them and prompts 
them to many just acts as well 
as it assists them in the perform- 
ance of their daily duties. How 
much then should they show their 
appreciation for the beauties of 
the divine art and for the earnest 
endeavors of our singers and per- 
formers. The past successes of the 
music students are but preludes 
to greater achievements. 

It would be well to consider 
briefly the successes brought 


students 


about by the energetic labors of 
the members of our music de- 
partment. The first great music- 
al success was that of little Palo- 
the wonderful 
child pianiste and composer from 
California, who entertained a 
very large audience in room D. 
December 14th, and by way of her 
marvelous talent created an im- 
pression never to be forgotten by 
those in attendance. _Paloma’s 
selections were rendered very 
artistically. As her little hands 
traversed the key-board in exe- 
cution of the difficult master- 
pieces, the audience was simply 
captivated and showed its appre- 
ciation by hearty rounds of ap- 
plause. Her technique is as- 
tounding, her phrasing musicianly 
and her playing perfectly mature. 
She is certainly.a musical prod- 
igy and a wonder of the age. 

The next great success was 
that of the Max Bendix Concert 
Company. Mr. Bendix the great- 
est American violinist fairly as- 
tounded his audience with his 
clever playing. Thesame effect 
was made by the other members of 
this great company. Mrs. Jennie 
Osborn, soprano and Miss Jeanne 
Scott, pianiste. The concert was 


ma Schramm, 
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one of the grandest we have ever 
had in this city and the company 
is one of the greatest that has 
ever toured these western states. 

Following this success came 
that of Leopold Godowsky, the 
famous pianist, Paderewski’s 
equalif not his superior. Go- 
dowsky is certainly a master. 
He plays prodigious works with 

- the utmost ease. His technique 
‘is thorough, his execution con- 
spicuous for directness and sim- 
plicity,and his manner is delight- 
fully easy and unaffected. 

The next grand success and 
the last we will mention, was 
that ofthe Bruno Steindel Com- 
pany which consisted of Bruno 
Steindel, violincellist; Minnie 
Fish Griffin, soprano; Helena 
Stone, harpist; and Mrs. Bruno 
Steindel pianiste. It is a rare 
privilege to listen to such artists. 
To say the least, the listeners 
were enraptured, and demon- 
strated their appreciation of 
such talent by continued ap- 


plause. 
It is evident that the music 
department has accomplished 


much both in and out of school. 
It can be justly proud of its rec- 
ord which furnishes conclusive 


evidence of the ardent and ener- 
getic efforts put forth by the 
students as well as by the com- 
petent instructor of said depart- 
ment. 


THE RECENT concerts, given by 
the B. Y. A. Music Department 
in Utah and adjacent counties, 
have proven successes. ‘The tal- 
ent exhibited surpasses that of 
previous years and the work done 
is something extraordinary. The 
musical given at Payson, April 
22nd, was highly appreciated, 
and was spoken of asa musical 
treat. The man that wanted 
negro songs, got them; he who 
likes popular and sentimental 
songs listened with pleasure to 
swéet numbers of this class; and 
the musician was. favored with 
enough classic music to satisfy 
him. As the Globe-Header ex- 
presses it the company of young 
music students, forty-four in 
number, from the Academy, form 
the best body of singers the Pay- 
sop people ever listened to. 
Their starts, shadings and ex- 
pression were in every way 
scholarly and showed the strict 
training they have received from 
their instructor. 

The male chorus of eighteen 
voices did some excellent work. 
Too much cannot be said of 
the eminent violinist, Willard 
Weihe, who played superbly, and 
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who is certainly a master artist. 
He gratified the people’s desires 
by rendering in a pleasing and 
most perfect manner, “Suwanee 
River” and “Home Sweet Home.” 
Frank Wightman pleased his 
Payson friends with his neat 
musicianly work for which he 
was warmly applauded. 

Misses Spence and Monahan, 
pianists, performed very skill- 
fully. Prof. J. R. Boshard with 
his rich bass was a pleasure and 
his brother Harry’s sweet tenor 
was heard to best advantage in 
the rousing quartette, “Passing 
Regiment.” Messrs Leonard and 
Whitaker did very well in this 
number. 

_ Bert Whitaker in his ‘‘coon” 
song, “Nigger, I Never Loved 
You Nohow!” was well received. 
Mr. Whitaker is the assistant 
conductor of the company at 
the Academy. Miss Emma Ram- 
sey with her rich contralto voice 
was a genuine surprise. That 
this lady hasa bright future is 
certain. Especially sweet was 
her rendition of “Slumber Sea,” 
and “Kentucky Babe,’ and the 
“prize song” proved an excellent 
number. Gifted Miss Pike gave 
“Mr. Johnson” very well and re- 
cited her original poem “Jack’s 
Girl” like an artist. The clear 
baritone of Mr. 0. A. Kirkham 
rang out likea silver bill. He 
has a wonderfully fine voice, 


| good appearance, and natural 


delivery. Exceedingly well did 
he sing “Sweet Spirit, Hear My 
Prayer.” The hearts of the young 
were stirred by the beautiful 
strains of “Just One Girl” which 
he gave in elegant style. Mr. 
Kd. M. Rowe gave in a charming 
manner “She Was Bred in Old 
Kentucky.” The male chorus 
blended well with his full, even 
bass voice. The new Utah song 
“Sinking the Merrimac” was 
effectively given by Mr. Kirk- 
ham and chorus. 

A fitting close to the concert 
came in the grand anthem, “Un- 
fold Ye Portals!” by the entire 
company, the solo being artistic- 
ally sung by Mrs. Sadie Ramsey. 

The concert given at Pleasant 
Grove, April 29th, was likewise 
entertaining. 

The splendid music given in 
the I. O. O. F. hall Sunday May 
7th by the Academy students 
was like an oasis in a desert 
to the music loving populace of 
Kureka. Professor Willard Weihe 
accompanied the Provo singers 
and delighted the large audience 
by his marvelous playing on the 
violin. Prof. McClellan is going 
to take his sweet singers back to 
Kureka May 28th and will take 
with them the Salt Lake Or- 
chestra. : 

A large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence greeted the Academy con- 
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cert company at Springville, 
May 8th, and a feeling of satis- 
faction, with regard to the 
music, prevailed. 


PROF. McCLELLAN’S RECEPTION, 


One of the prettiest social 
events of this semester was a 
reception Monday evening, May 
Ist, in the Brigham Young 
Academy, given in honor of Prof. 
McClellan. The following pro- 
gram was rendered: 


Song, ‘‘The Miller’s Wooing”’.. ..Chorus 
Class Sentiment............ Ed. M. Rowe 
AUFLO, PIANO: 6:55 ves qanseciiescwies Fancrede 
Misses Monahan, Christensen, Maeser. 
Song, ‘‘Just One Girl”....0. A. Kirkham 
Recitation, ‘ Jack’s Girl’’............ 


Song, ‘‘Nigger, I Never Loved You 
INO OWi 73s. «.cay gecewse a be Bert Whitaker 
Solo, ‘‘How I Love My Lu’’......... 


a bibisteuplorayererecs Rae me eel ora Prof. Boshard 
Song, ‘‘Hurrahfor the Boys in Blue’’ 


SoS Ee He RP eee | Ray Clayton 
Zong, ‘‘She was Bred in Old......... 
Bemtucky senses gees s Ed. M. Rowe 
Solo, ‘‘Slumber Sea,’’? Miss Emma Ramsey 
Remarks, ‘‘The Music Department’’ 
Bis visiele tera ons cei lolsictee ee niet President Cluff 

This is the class sentiment as 
given: 

“Asa band of happy students 
we have assembled for social en- 
joyment and for the purpose of 
doing honor to our distinguished 
Professor. As time has passed 
and wehave been permitted to 
enjoy one another’s : society, 
friendly affection has been grow- 
ing, in the hearts of the music 
students, for their teacher, and I 


dare say, that a teachevr’s affect- 
ion has been gradually increas- 
ing in the heart of our beloved 
instructor. — 

“Not only does the above re- 
lation exist between teacher and 
pupil, but all the students of the 
music department, seem to be 
unified and fraternized; more 
than any other faction of the 
school. Perhaps this can be at- 
tributed tothe beauties in the 
art, which is indeed the lan- 
guage of the emotions. 

“Music, itis said, has charms 
that sooth the savage breast. 
The dusky face will always lend 
a listening ear to mellow tones 
and pleasing vibrations, and, no 
doubt the art of which we think 
so much, will be an important 
factor in the civilization of the 
savage tribes. 

“And so with the more intelli- 
gent. We may attribute much 
of our civilization to the radiant 
beauties of the divine art. ‘The 
Mendelssohn and the Beethoven 
have been as important factors 
in the world’s progress as the 
Macaulay orthe Whittier. 

“No one but he, who is desti- 
tute of human affection, will 
turn a deaf ear to the musical 
strains that fall upon the mind 


ajlike the dews of morning and 


evening upon nature’s vegeta- 
tion. The child inits playhouse, 
while sweeping with its. little 
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acai: Lnsaia ene! to a low + Ory 
The youth with his sweet-heart, 
sits amid the vines and flowers, 
listens to the notes that come 
smoothly and effectually from 
her guitar and musical throat, 
and gives himself up to the sweet 
influences of the hour. The moth- 
er who mourns the loss of her 
darling child, is moved to tears 
and bitter anguish, by the dis- 
consolate accents of asacred cho- 
rus. The man and wife, with 
silvery locks, while sitting in 
their old arm chairs, are comfort- 
ed and made happy by singing 
the Psalms of David. 

“And yet are the endeavors of 
musicians appreciated as they 
should be? Consider the songs of 
praise and the invocations for 
continued favors, in strains of 
sacred music. Think of theinspi- 
rationa closing hymn gives to the 
Saint when the day is done. 

“** And the cares that infest the day, 


Fold their tents like the Arabs— 
And as silently steal away.’ 


* Yet what a world of pleasure 


and of song! May your lives be 
as pleasant as the melodies of 


your choruses; as the warblings 
of the feathered songsters, and 
the gay ripple of the running 
stream. And when the sun of 
life is sinking beneath the mor- 
tal horizon, may heaven’s peace 
be your mantle and beautious 
song be your last farewell. 
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IRVINE & SONS, 


IF YOU WANT etm, 


Dress Goods, Ladies’ and 
‘Trimmings, Childrens’ 
Ladies* and Shoes, 
Childrens’ Gloves, 
Underwear, Hose and 
Ladies’ and Mittens, 
Misses’ Jackets, Go to 


IRVINE & SONS. 
IF YOU WANT cee 


White Shirts, Shoes, 
Colored Shirts, Half Hose, 
Colored Cuifs, Dancing 
Neckwear, Pomps, 
Gloves, Ete. Go to 


IRVINE & SONS. 
They are Reliable. 
Always the Latest Styles. 
Always the Lowest Prices. 


14 CENTRE ST,. PROVO, UTAH. 


(fosian eck, 
Diamonds and Fine \Yatches, ~e 
EK fevelry. Silverware, Ec. 


A very nics Stock to Szlect trom 
at all times, especially for 
the ae reas 


Our Specialty. 


A GOOD SHOE 
For Little Money. 


Students should remember us when fiit- 
ting themselves up for summer, as we furnish 
an extra large assortment of good shoes at 
prices that are popular among students. 


MeCGOARD BROS. 


The One Price Shoe Fitters. 
Gentre St. PROVO, UTAH. 
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GRADES. 


BY HENRY JEFFERIES. 


OPULENT father-in-law. ‘‘ What ails you 

George? Since you have married you 
seem to have lost all your ambition.”’ 
George. ‘‘ Well, you see, sir, I reached 
the height of my ambition when I became 
your son-in-law.”’ 
* A STUDENT of English was reading a 
criticism of his composition which ran as 
follows: ‘‘The appearance of your story 
was good but is so no longer. Through 
my carelessness it has fallen into sticky 
hands, but I hope you will overlook the 
matter .”’ 

At this point he was stopped by the 
professor who informed him that he had 
misused the word ‘‘matter,’’ to which the 
student replied, ‘‘The matter is on the 
composition.’’ 

‘“YOUR money or your life,’’ cried the 
robber. ‘‘Ha! ha!’’ laughed the artist, 
and drew a pistol. 
money, and according to the critics; not 
much life, but that was not why he 
laughed. He laughed because he be- 
longed to the schoo] which draws rapidly 
and boldly rather than the school which 
draws laboriously, with great attention 
to detail. : 

“SOMEHOW I’m awfully stupid to- 
night,’’ remarked young Borum languidly 
the other evening. ‘‘Indeed you are,’’ 
retorted Miss Cutting somewhat impul- 
sively. ‘'Do you really mean that?” 
asked the young man in_ surprise. 
‘“‘T merely endorsed your remarks. 
Didn’t you just now assert that you 
were stupid?’’ she quered. ‘‘Yes,’’ he re- 
sponded, ‘‘but [ only said so without 
thinking.’’ ‘*And up to the time you 
spoke of it,’’ she replied, ‘‘I only thought 
so without saying it*’’ 


UP TO DATE __—_—_ 


J. W. SCOTT, _ 
; THE ARTIST, 


The artist had no/ 
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LISDLESe 


We endeavor to carry a complete line of 
Gents’ and Childrens’ Clothing, Shoes, Hats 
and Caps, Underwear, Hosiery, Shirts, Neck- 
wear and Notions usuallyhandledin Furnish- 
ing Business, 

OUR LINE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDRENS! 

SHOES, CANNOT BE EXCELLED 

+ FOR THE PRICES, « 
WE ALSO CARRY A LINE OF 


Trunks 
and 
Valises. 
OUR MOTTO: 
“Tow Prices, 
Courteous 


5 DOORS WEST OF BANK CORNER, 
PROVO CITY, UTAH. 


One Price to Ail. 
Treatment.” 


ELMER E. CORFMAN, 
LAWYER, 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING. 
PROVO CITY, UTAH. 


TELEPHONE 50. SURGEON R. @. W. RAILWAY. 


DR. SAMUEL H. ALLEN, 
PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON, 
OFFICE AT RES. 2 BLKS. NOR. 11-2 EAST NAT. BANK. 


PROVO CITY, UTAH. 


——— 
— 


M. mM. WARNER. D. D. HOUTZ. 


.WARNER & HOUTZ, 
COUNSELORS-AT=-LAW, 
ROOMS: 12, 13, 14 AND 15 UNION BLOCK. 
PROVO, UTAH, 


J. E. BOOTH, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
PROVO CITY, UTAH. 
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CENTURY CLASS. 


BY CLAUDIUS REX. 


SCHOOL has closed. Ovr class, though 
separated, is united in purpose and reso- 
lution. Each one anticipates returning 
next year to take out a degree from his 
beloved Alma Mater. 


WE do not like very much to revive 
dead issues, but shall take the opportun- 
ity to do so, as it is the first that has been 
presented. It is a well known fact that 
the vanquished always make their defeat 
more prominent by ransacking the recesses 
of their invention for plausable excuses 
to minimize their humiliation. The U. of 
U. was no exception and many excursions 
have been made to the Dark Plutonian 
shore to see if the Black Prince eould 
conjure up something that would bring 
discredit on the B. Y. A. victory, and 
make their own defeat appear what it was 
not—a mere accident. ‘‘ Accidents will 
happen,’’ but there is something in know- 
ing that they frequently happen as we 
would have them. Two lessons weretaught 
in the intercollegiate debate, viz., that 
talent is a treacherous thing, unless back- 
ed by hard work, and that oratory does 
notconsist in ‘‘stretching forth the hand.”’ 
Every debater should elicit this expres- 
sion from his audience: ‘Thou art beside 
thyself; much learning doth make thee 
mad.’’ It is interesting to note that the 
history of the schools of Utah will record 
victory in the first Intercollegiate Debate, 
for the B. Y. A. and, in capital letters, for 
the U. of U., ‘‘ It might have been.’’ 


Students, Patronize 
John Saxey, 
STAPLE AND FANCY 


GROCERIES. 


FRUITS AND VEGEIrABLES. 
Opposite Post Office, PROVO, UTAH. 


\ 


White aig Blue 


BOUND 
GOOD for very little money. 


F. E. CROUCH, 
Bookbinder, 


J St., Opposite Post Office. Provo, Utah. 


Don’t yes =p 


THE OLD RELIABLE BOOK 
AND STATIONERY HOUSE, 


W.H. Gray & Co. 


First Door SOUTH of Post Office, 
Where you can get not only the Cheapest 


oT BEST LINE U BAGSTER BIBLES. 


Smoot & Spafford, > 
hhh Aad ch Ally 


UTAH COAL. 
NTT TUTTI TTT 


Provo Commercial and Savings Bank. 
TELEPHONE NO. 17. 


atevials 8 


Studies, 


Gube Painis, 
Moist Colors. 


Paper, 


Canvas, 
SNOW & Stretchers, 


YOUNG, €GEijc. 


©he Paint People. 


24 


Bound 


The White and Blue 25ce. to 75ce. 
per volume. 

M. I. Eras one volume 40c. to 75c. 
each. 

Other Periodicals at about the 
same rate. 


We Have the 


ONLY COMPLETE BINDERY 


In the State Outside of §. L. City, 
-Manufacturing 


We make any book common to 
City, County or State Offices 
in our own Kstablishment— 
other parties deceive the pub- 
lic by this same profession but 
cannot Rule, Print and Bind a 
Book without sending it away 
to be done. 


Stationery 


We are selling out all of our 
Books, Stationery, Dressing 
Cases, Fancy Goods, ete. 

Prices Will Interest You. Come and See. 


We began the Stationery and 
Publishing Business in 1892 
and are pleased to offer you 
Better Bargains than ever. 


THE SKELTON COMPANY, 


Opposite Court House, PROVO, UTAH, 


When pou are in need 


of Good Work go to e % 
DR.NETSOnm, 
DENTIST. 


20 per cent. off to Students on all 
kinds of work. 


7TH. ST. BET. F AND G ST. 


Go TOS== 


GEORGE CHOULES, # 


To have your Shoes Made or 
Repaired. Good Leather and 
First-Class Work Guaranteed. 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR STUDENTS. 
3 DOORS WEST OF TAYLOR BROS. 
PROVO CITY. UTAH. 


Provo_ > 
Steam haundry, 


J. N. GULICK, PROPRIETOR. 


Work Guaranteed. 
Prices Very Reasonable. 
Try Us Once. 
GOOD COMMISSION PAID TO AGENTS, 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, 


THE soe 
Reademy Store, 


PROVO, UTAH. 


™~ 


FOR@O@] 
Note Books, Tablets, Rules, 
Pencils, Pens, Inks, 
Staple Groceries, Potatoes, Coal Oil, 
Kindling Wood, Coul, or 
Anything in our Line. 
GUARANTEE LOWEST PRICES. 


